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THE history of art in America has never 
before afforded such an opportunity as that 
which is presented to the City of Philadelphia 
today. The great Museum building is rapidly 
nearing completion and, backed by the third 
largest city in the United States, the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum is to move its collections from 
Memorial Hall to begin with fresh vigor a new 
chapter in its long career. 

It has already become a matter of pride to 
Philadelphia citizens that they own objects of 
such prime importance in the field of the arts, 
that the student shall never lack inspiration and 
public taste shall never be without standards. 
Not only artists and professional teachers of arts 
and crafts understand the importance of this 
truth: the department stores, the clothiers, the 
furniture makers and the textile mills feel the 
need of the New Museum. 

Each year young men and women are sup- 
ported at the School of Industrial Art by busi- 
ness corporations engaged in the manufacture of 
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the carpets and the wall papers and the cups 
and saucers which go into the humblest dwellings 
of the city as well as into the great mansions. 
This is done, not from any charitable impulse* 
but solely because they must have designers 
trained in a museum school and they cannot 
find enough of them. 

These manufacturers, in the effort to fulfill 
this need, are our hardest taskmasters and our 
most discriminating public; from them we 
receive the most illuminating criticism. The 
more we prove our ability to supply what 
they require, the more eager will become their 
support. 

We, the citizens, must make it our concern to 
place Philadelphia, which is already first in old 
masterpieces of painting, in an equally important 
position in the other arts. For one person in or 
near Philadelphia, who makes a living by paint- 
ing pictures, there are about fourteen hundred 
who live by the production of some other form 
of art. 
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The opportunity to become familiar with 
masterpieces in his own field should be given to 
each one of these artisans. Coupled with this 
requirement is the fundamental truth that the 
public, who buy clothes and table china and 
wall papers and inexpensive jewelry, must be 
forced to raise their standards of taste by see- 
ing the masterpieces of other civilizations and 
other centuries and be taught through their 
eyes to demand, not more expensive, but better 
and more beautiful things of honest work- 
manship. 

The need of the general public for an art 
museum is as great as that of the special stu- 
dents. If our textiles and our furniture and our 
architecture are to improve, it is only through 
the educated demand of the public. 

Few Fhiladelphians realize that the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, which is now housed in Memorial 
Hall, is soon to be transferred to the new build- 
ing under construction at the entrance to the 
Park. 
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Fewer still realize that, inaccessible as the 
present Museum may seem, no less than four 
hundred thousand persons each year find it 
worth a visit. 

The Johnson collection of some thirteen hun- 
dred important paintings is bequeathed to the 
city and from time to time important groups 
from it have been shown at Memorial Hall. The 
McFadden bequest of nearly fifty pictures, care- 
fully chosen from the work of the greatest 
English masters of the eighteenth century, is 
definitely to be in the new building, as are the 
two splendid Ellrins and the Wilstach collections. 

These groups of paintings, even before they 
are reinforced by the inevitable growth of the 
next few years, bring together on public view 
such a galaxy of the works of the masters and 
such a succession of representative works of art, 
as have never been assembled before on this con- 
tinent. Nor has any museum or gallery in any 
European country ever begun its life with such 
treasures in its possession. 
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So much for the paintings — it remains (or 
the. other departments to approach this high 
standard. 

Philadelphia is the third American city in 
point of numbers. It is the first in the produc- 
tion of textiles, the second in dyeing and finish- 
ing textiles, and it produces a large portion of 
the decorative pottery and tiles of the United 
States. 

We are surrounded by crowded urban and 
suburban communities engaged in producing 
objects that demand in their making that ele- 
ment which can be taught only by a museum 
and a school of Industrial Art If it is the fact 
that our schools cannot educate designers, deco- 
rators, dressmakers, potters, illustrators and so 
forth, as well as they can be trained in Europe, 
the reason is that we do not give the facilities 
for studying the work of the masters of other 
times equal to the facilities given by the Euro- 
pean schools. 
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It is imperative that public collections of 
such objects be made available to our students, 
and this is done only by museums through 
their associated schools. But, where the im- 
provement of public taste is concerned, the 
sphere of activity of the museum cannot be 
bounded by the art schools; it must include the 
public schools as well, for the start must be made 
with the children of the city and cannot begin 
too early in life. For this reason the modern 
museum is now a recognized part of the public 
and private school course in many cities. 

That Philadelphia has never developed this 
important branch of public education is not a 
criticism of its school system: until we carry out 
our duty, until we provide furniture, textiles, 
metal work, pottery, paintings and statues, by 
which the children's standards of excellence may 
be formed, the art teaching in the schools must 
stagnate. 

We must accumulate objects so important, 
that even photographs sent to the public schools 
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will spread the gospel. The publications of a 
museum, such as ours will become, are the text- 
books of the generation. They range from 
scholarly researches into the chemistry of vari- 
ous potteries to delightful picture books illus- 
trated from masterpieces on exhibition. 

If three-quarters of the rising generation of 
artists and designers and craftsmen are obliged 
to get their early schooling beyond the reach of a 
large museum, it is the more important that we 
should bring our treasures to them by means of 
reproductions, which can be done successfully 
only when we possess great originals in our gal- 
leries. 

In this direction the monographs of the great 
English museums, perhaps, lead the world. 
Furniture of various periods, textiles, ceramics, 
architecture and metal-work, as well as more 
special fields of various countries and periods, 
are dealt with in the authoritative monographs of 
theJJritish and the Victoria and Albert Museums. 
In this country it has largely been left to the 
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purely scientific museums to do such work, but 
by degrees the art museums are making their 
material available to those of us who cannot 
examine it at first hand. 

In the past the books written by Dr. Edwin 
Atlee Barber and published by the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art made 
us of international repute on the subject of 
pottery and porcelain. Many of them re- 
main as the standard works on their special 
subjects. 

So important a beginning cannot well be 
abandoned, especially at a time when we are 
constantly acquiring fresh objects of prime im- 
portance and when the enlargement of the staff 
and the construction of a modern commodious 
building encourage the community to demand 
greater activities on our part. 

A large number of our visitors are foreign 

' born or of foreign parents. To them the 

museum must take the place of the cathedral, 
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the mediaeval church with its stained glass win- 
dows, its carvings and its brasses, or of the local/ / 
manor house of ancient architecture, which is j 



part of the everyday life of town and country- j 
bred workers in Europe. We have come to * 
understand that to rob such people of the things \ 
of the spirit and to supply them with higher 1 
wages as a substitute is not good economics, 
good patriotism or good policy. 

To talk of ''Americanizing" our citizens only 
by filling their bellies and teaching them the 
Constitution is folly. The most careful search 
has failed to find an individual possessed of all 
his wits, who cannot be profoundly moved by 
the arts. If a painting will not stir him, a statue 
will. If both fail, he is to be reached through 
music — and there is to be music in the New ■ 
Museum. If any one is so short-sighted as to 
ask whether, after all, the man in the street is 
worth stirring through his imagination, the 
dullest member of any museum staff can give 
emphatic answer. Among things that he does 
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not care for and perhaps cannot understand, 
each individual, no matter how untutored, finds 
a thousand objects (or, better still, just one 
object) so obviously perfect and so directly in 
the line of his own half understood striving for 
perfection, that he stands delighted. 

" That," says he, " is what I should have liked 
to do, if I had been a craftsman." 

From that moment he is no longer the man 
in the street, but a member of the fast growing 
multitude of Americans, who prefer the good to 
the mediocre. He will demand excellence in his 
purchases and in the surroundings of his home. 
He will see to it that his children in the public 
school are given some standard that he missed 
in his own youth. 

It is an encouraging sign of our growth, that 
Americans are no longer content with rows of 
musty things half hidden on shelves, labelled 
with a Lathi word or an unintelligible English 
one. Impatient of obscurity and dullness, they 
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have forced the museums to display their col- 
lections and to explain them. 

The public judgment does not fail, when it is 
given a chance to see really great things and to 
hear them explained clearly and logically. Sur- 
prised and delighted curators find that, when 
the attention of the public is caught by fine 
objects well displayed, the museum is besieged 
by questions and is given valuable suggestions. 
New uses for designs are discovered, new meth- 
ods of exhibition are demanded and fresh treas- 
ures come pouring in. Finally, the desired result 
is obtained — the public realizes that it owns the 
museum and is responsible for its welfare. The 
museum that has reached this stage is a success; 
it cannot fail to keep pace with the needs of the 
times. That is the high aim of the Pennsylvania 
Museum: it is the privilege of the citizens to 
speed the work. 

The corporation, which holds the collections 
under the title of The Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, manages and exhibits 
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them for the benefit of the people of Philadel- 
phia, the whole state of Pennsylvania and, in- 
deed, the rest of the country. 

Is it too much to expect from a closely settled 
population of nearly two millions, set in a state 
numbering eight and three-quarter millions, gifts 
of money and objects, which in a short time will 
make our Museum rank among the most con- 
siderable of the country? 

It is squarely up to the community to pro- 
vide the money for the purchase of objects for 
the collections, for their installation and prepa- 
ration, for the library which is the tool box of 
the staff, for the instruction of public school 
children and for all the thousand and one 
activities and by-products, in which the Museum 
serves its huge public. Every dollar that is given 
the Museum by private generosity is put directly 
into the purchase of objects for exhibition. 

Every dollar that is given now is worth five 
dollars given five years from now. The oppor- 
tunity now before the community is to bring 
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together, with the least possible delay, collec- 
tions which in a few short years will be price* 
less. It is vital that the instant opportunity of 
low prices be not lost. 

If ever we had the right to ask the interest 
and co-operation of the whole body of citizens, 
it is precisely now. The Exhibition of 1926 is 
in course of preparation. The city is building a 
splendid new home for its Museum; we must 
make our collections worthy of the new struc- 
ture, worthy of our city. 
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THE NEEDS OF THE MUSEUM 

Primarily, the active interest of all the citizens. Gifts 
and bequests of money. Gifts and bequests of objects. Oiftt 
and bequests of collections. 

The Furniture Department needs examples of European 
furniture and interior decoration from the eighteenth century 
and earlier. Examples of American furniture previous to 
the Revolution. 

The Pottery and Porcelain Department needs eighteenth 
century porcelain. Early European pottery. Seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Chinese porcelain. Japanese pottery, 
eighteenth century and earlier. Chinese pottery of the Sung 
dynasty and earlier. Pottery of the Nearer East. 

The East India Department needs native made textiles 
of every sort. Stone and bronze sculpture earlier than the 
eighteenth century. Early jewelry settings. Eighteenth 
century lacquer. Wooden architectural sculpture. 

The Textile Department needs embroideries and tapes- 
tries, brocades and velvets earlier than the eighteenth century. 

The Rug Department needs early examples from the 
Nearer East. 

The Silver Department needs silver of Europe and 
America earlier than the nineteenth century. 

The Metal-Work Department needs examples of early 
Chinese bronze. European armor and toeksmithing. Early 
American metal-work. 
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The Library needs modern books on all artistic subjects 
and a email income for periodical* and maintenance. 

The Publication Department need* money for -publishing 
handbooks, monographs, and for enlarging and maintaining 
the Bulletin of the Museum. 



The Bequests of Five Individuals 

Mrs. William P. Wilstach 
Mr. John G. Johnson 
Mr. William L. Elkins 
Mr. George W. Elkins 
Mr. John H. McFadden 

have made the Philadelphia city collection first 
in America for paintings. 

Is it too much to ask the other two million 
Philadelphians to make it possible to gather col- 
lections of the other arts of equal importance? 

It is surely not necessary for so trusted and 
efficient a servant of the public as the Museum 
and School to make a deliberate bid for public 
support. Nothing that can be said will speak 
so loudly, as the daily service which it renders 
to thousands. 
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r with free 

instruction, satisfy the hunger cf the -poor man for 

the beauty that he cannot see at home and 

raise standards of excellence by which ideals are 

established. 

• * • 

It is ■proposed that the new generation of citi- 
zens shall grow up conscious of the treasures which 
it owns and able to enjoy them. The wealth of a 
democracy is of no avail, until the people know that 
it ts available for their use. 



To provide money for the purchase of objects 
•f art by a museum is to p re s erve masterpieces 
from destruction. To preserve masterpieces from 
destruction is to earn the gratitude of every thinking 
person of this generation and of the future. 



Every object in the Pennsylvania Museum is 
dearly marked with the name of the giver or of the 
fund from which it is purchased. 
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Gifts to the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art purchase objects of a sort which 
appreciate in actual money value faster than any 
other class of objects. One thousand dollars given 
now is equivalent to five thousand given five years 

hence. 

* * * 

The Director and the Curators wHl welcome 
opportunities to meet and consult with the public 
and to aid them in identifying objects or in enlarg- 
ing privately owned collections. 



Gifts to the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art are exempt from United States 
inheritance and Income Taxes. 



At present no less than four hundred thousand 
people visit the Pennsylvania Museum in one year. 
When the collection* are moved to the new building 
we expect to serve a milium. 
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